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also. The ethical situation consists in a conflict of our deep-lying and 
our superficial wills or natures. The practical problem is to avoid mere 
imitations, to find out our true nature and let it be dominant. 

Schopenhauer and Nietzsche bear witness to the fact that religious 
attitudes, optimism, and pessimism, are not mechanically determined by 
metaphysical views, but are matters of individual reaction. 

Henry A. Ruger. 
Colobado College. 

Nicolas de Beguelin. Fragment de I'histoire des idees philosophiques en 

Allemagne dans la seco-nde moitie du XVIII me siecle. Paul Dumont. 

Paris : Felix Alcan. 1908. Pp. 210. 

Nicolas de Beguelin is one of the minor philosophers of the uninterest- 
ing period which extended from 1754, the year of Wolff's death, until 
1781, the year of the publication of the " Critique of Pure Reason." He 
was born in 1714, in Courtelary, French Switzerland, but spent his life as 
a scholar in Berlin; there, with Merian and Sulzer (the esthetician) he 
formed the Swiss trio famous in the annals of the Academie Royale de 
Berlin at that time. His independence of character brought about some 
trouble with Frederic the Great; still, at the end of his life he reached 
the honorable position of " Directeur de la classe de philosophie " of the 
Academie. He wrote no large work, but a great number of memoires, all 
published in the Annates of the Academie between 1750 and 1787. He 
was somewhat of a poet. He did his most solid research work in the 
domains of mathematics and physics (d'Alembert spoke highly of him), 
and his most original work in the domain of metaphysics. 

His philosophy is inspired chiefly by Leibnitz, Wolff, Newton, Locke 
and Reid. 

He was a man of extremely peaceful disposition in his thought; what- 
ever originality is found in his writings is in his attempts to conciliate 
the dissenting views of the above-named philosophers. 

The author of the book under consideration, M. Dumont (1908), 
has very conscientiously reflected those various attempts. One might 
wish that he had been, perhaps, less exclusively objective, and that he 
had pointed out of what interest the ideas of such a man as Beguelin can 
be for the student of the history of philosophy. Beguelin treats almost 
everything from a metaphysical standpoint, and we have seldom been given 
the occasion to realize so well the remarkable advance which was made 
possible in philosophy, thanks to the work of Hume and Kant; the vanity 
of old-time metaphysics appears here so evident that no better object- 
lesson could be offered to a student than a few examples from the phi- 
losophy of which Beguelin is so typical a representative. For instance, 
the problem was to reconcile the theories of the Newtonians, who believed 
in the existence of a vacuum in space, and of Leibnitz, who did not. 
Beguelin agreed that in discussing the problem on the grounds of physics 
both had such strong arguments in their favor that nothing could be 
done to bring about a reconciliation; but on metaphysical grounds he 
thought the case was not so hopeless. The Newtonions admitted the exist- 
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ence of a vacuum in the universe, because their reason could not conceive 
of the possibility of motion in plenum; while Leibnitz thought that the 
principle of sufficient reason required the non-existence of a vacuum. Now 
Beguelin simply proposes to distinguish between a physical vacuum and 
a metaphysical vacuum ; both Leibnitz and Newton could accept the exist- 
ence of a physical vacuum; at the same time both Newton and Leibnitz 
could agree that a metaphysical vacuum could not exist, as contrary to 
God's " loi supreme de convenance " ; thus, the vacuum (physical) exists, 
and the vacuum (metaphysical) does not exist. 

The whole philosophy of Beguelin practically consists of such " con- 
ciliations." Whether, in physics, he discusses the true cause of weight, 
impulsion according to Leibnitz, attraction according to Newton (p. 56) ; 
or whether the origin of motion is emission, according to Newton, or 
pression and undulation, according to Leibnitz; or whether, taking up 
logic, he arbitrates between the same two men as to the essence and bear- 
ing of the principle of sufficient reason (p. 71), or between Leibnitz and 
Locke as to the empirical or innate origin of the same principle of suf- 
ficient reason (pp. 75-8), or between Leibnitz, the determinist according 
to the theory of the " monads," and Leibnitz, the f ree-willist according to 
the " Theodicee " (pp. 82, 118) ; or, again, when he proposes his own 
theory of the " unites de la nature " to mediate between the cosmology of 
Wolff, with his physical " atomi natures " leading to a dualism of matter 
and mind, and that of Leibnitz, who, with his " monadology," divides 
matter ad infinitum, into forces that are neither physical nor spiritual 
(p. 101) (not to speak of the questions directly and indirectly related to 
that one, as " apperception " or " appetition ") ; or whether the problem 
before him is the difference between human and animal mind (p. 117) or 
the relations of body and mind, Leibnitz proposing preestablished 
harmony, and Wolff maintaining that there is interaction, while Beguelin 
suggests that, matter and mind being not " essentially " different, there is 
no real problem to solve (p. 122) ; or whether the source of our knowledge 
is inneity (Leibnitz), or sensation (Locke) ; or, finally, when he takes 
up the discussion of the agreement between reason and faith (pp. 130 ff.), 
between free will and divine prescience (p. 130), between morality of 
duty (Leibnitz) and morality of happiness, or eudaimonism (Locke) 
(pp. 144 ff.) — it is always and ever the same tendency to make every one 
agree with everybody else. He believes with Leibnitz : " les systemes ont 
raison dans ce qu'ils affirment, et tort dans ce qu'ils nient." Even in his 
methods, Beguelin is in turn favorable to aprioristic methods and to em- 
pirical methods ; although, in the latter case, he shows always fear of losing 
contact with metaphysics. Reid's theories of " common sense " constitute 
for him a most valuable instrument in his generous effort to conciliate 
everything; and when it comes to reconciling the data of common sense 
with those of pure reason, Beguelin formulates philosophical principles 
which bear a very striking resemblance to those of modern pragmatists. 
Whoever is interested in pragmatism ought to read pages 94 and 98 of 
Dumont's book. 
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Nothing shows better than this need of adaptation and mediation and 
reconciliation everywhere, how shaky the whole edifice of philosophy was 
at that time, and how circumstances called imperatively for a man who 
would start thinkers on a new path : Kant. 

The chapter on the relations of Beguelin with the principal men of 
the Academie Royale of Berlin is neither very interesting nor very im- 
portant, but that on Beguelin and Kant is the one which shows best the 
critical abilities of Dumont. 

In fine, I should say that the book is by no means worthless. Beguelin's 
philosophy has hardly much value in itself, but as illustrating the spirit of 
a period it is worth studying. A small philosopher reflects just as faith- 
fully as a great thinker his own time ; only he reflects it more na'ively. 

Albert Schinz 

Bbyn Mawr College. 

The Limits of Educability in Paramecium. Stevenson Smith. The 

Journal of Comparative Neurology and Psychology, 1908, Vol. XVIII., 

No. 5. 

Students of comparative psychology will welcome this excellent piece 
of experimentation as a real contribution to the field of adaptive behavior 
of microorganisms. It is argued here that careful animal studies reveal 
an adaptive phylogenetic development from unicellular organisms up- 
wards without involving consciousness in the description. Even memory, 
which has been held by some to be a conscious adaptation, may involve no 
consciousness whatever, even though it may possess for the organism 
strong selective qualities. Inorganic manifolds portray some of the 
same memory characters that we find in the organic. 

An adaptive behavior in organisms must develop of necessity if the 
ordinary laws of evolution are granted. It is true that we have memory 
here, but there is no evidence that it is conscious. 

The criterion of consciousness assumed by Morgan and others, namely, 
that the organism shall be able to profit by past experience, is rejected by 
Professor Smith as being inadequate on the ground that much profit by 
experience in man is not at all a conscious adaptation. For example, 
muscular adaptation which is profitable to new conditions does not make 
the muscle a "conscious mechanism," but is simply the establishment in 
it of more ready reactive tendencies. Aside from the development of 
facility, there is the acquirement of selective movements by animals. 
This may be explained by the selection of overproduced movements, and 
the author offers a formula describing this selection in terms of chance 
and habit. 

The teleological aspect of vital reactions has led some speculators to 
fix upon regulation as the criterion of consciousness, involving, as it 
usually does, choice of conditions. But upon analysis it is shown that 
" we may call behavior regulatory when a process having proceeded too 
far is the cause of its own remedy." In demonstration of this, certain 
examples are given of regulation in the field of inorganic manifolds. The 
regulation of living things differs from inorganic self-regulatory actions 



